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OUR JOB AS LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


One day, shortly after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, I had oceasion to see my family physician. 
I was feeling particularly discouraged. It seemed as 
if the bottom had fallen out of our civilization; all 
that we and those before us had been building up at 
the cost of infinite, painful labor appeared about to 
be swallowed up in the wave of collective criminal 
violence that threatened to engulf the earth. 

“You have something preying on your mind,” said 
the M.D. in the course of his routine examination. 

“Frankly, yes. 
futility. As you know, I am a teacher and research 
worker in languages. I felt pretty enthusiastic about 
But now, it all seems so remote. 
I wish I had chosen a field like yours. 
humanity some good. 


I am suffering from a sense of 


it until recently. 
You can do 
You ean heal by your work. 
You can save lives by your research. But of what real 
useam I? My teaching of late has seemed unreal, 
unconnected with the world-shaking events taking 
place before our eyes. As for my research in the past 
history of language, it seems thoroughly useless in 
the present emergency.” 

The M.D. laughed softly. “Has it ever occurred to 
you that workers in the physical sciences are responsi- 
ble for a good deal of our present trouble? »*Not 
deliberately, of course. They produce and perfect 
their inventions and discoveries and place them at the 
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disposal of mankind. If mankind chooses to misuse 
them, that is mankind’s misfortune. But at least you 
don’t have the Stuka or the flame-thrower on your 
conscience.” 

“As for us physicians,” he went on musingly, “yes, 
it is true that we try to serve humanity to the best of 
our ability. But how many lives do we save that per- 
haps, for the good of society, ought not to be saved? 
We need not mention any names. But does it ever 
oceur to you that if certain individuals had not had 
their lives saved as infants by the progress of medical 
science or by some particular physician, the world 
might be better off today?” 

Here was an argument worth considering. 

“You and those like you will never have that thought 
to reproach yourselves with. Granting that your re- 
search may not do mankind too much practical good, 
it at least does no harm. But 
Look at the constructive side. People like you hold 
the key to a better world. You are mankind’s inter- 
preters, if you really do your job. 
guages and peoples. 


all this is negative. 


You know lan- 
You ean, by proper teaching and 
writing emphasis, lead the nations away from the 
spirit of war and back to the ways of peace and 
friendship. Why not look at it in that light, instead 
of just feeling futile?” 


It was a lesson. My good physician has since then 
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OUR JOB AS LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


One day, shortly after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, I had oceasion to see my family physician. 
I was feeling particularly discouraged. It seemed as 
if the bottom had fallen out of our civilization; all 
that we and those before us had been building up at 
the cost of infinite, painful labor appeared about to 
be swallowed up in the wave of collective criminal 
violence that threatened to engulf the earth. 

“You have something preying on your mind,” said 
the M.D. in the course of his routine examination. 

I am suffering from a sense of 
futility. As you know, I am a teacher and research 
I felt pretty enthusiastic about 
But now, it all seems so remote. 
I wish I had chosen a field like yours. You ean do 
You ean heal by your work. 
You can save lives by your research. But of what real 
use am I? 


“Frankly, yes. 


worker in languages. 
it until recently. 


humanity some good. 


My teaching of late has seemed unreal, 
unconnected with the world-shaking events taking 
place before our eyes. As for my research in the past 
history of language, it seems thoroughly useless in 
the present emergency.” 

The M.D. laughed softly. “Has it ever occurred to 
you that workers in the physical sciences are responsi- 
ble for a good deal of our present trouble? *Not 
They produce and perfect 
their inventions and discoveries and place them at the 
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disposal of mankind. If mankind chooses to misuse 
them, that is mankind’s misfortune. But at least you 
don’t have the Stuka or the flame-thrower on your 
conscience.” 

“As for us physicians,” he went on musingly, “yes, 
it is true that we try to serve humanity to the best of 
our ability. But how many lives do we save that per- 
haps, for the good of society, ought not to be saved? 
We need not mention any names. But does it ever 
occur to you that if certain individuals had not had 
their lives saved as infants by the progress of medical 
science or by some particular physician, the world 
might be better off today?” 

Here was an argument worth considering. 

“You and those like you will never have that thought 
Granting that your re- 
search may not do mankind too much practical good, 
But all this is negative. 
People like you hold 
You are mankind’s inter- 
You know lan- 
You can, by proper teaching and 


to reproach yourselves with. 


it at least does no harm. 
Look at the constructive side. 
the key to a better world. 
preters, if you really do your job. 
guages and peoples. 
writing emphasis, lead the nations away from the 
spirit of war and back to the ways of peace and 
friendship. Why not look at it in that light, instead 
of just feeling futile?” 

It was a lesson. My good physician has since then 
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gone on to his reward for a lifetime of unselfish labor, 
but his words still live in my heart. 

We language teachers are the world’s interpreters. 
We. are the ones who hold the key to a better world. 
And that applies to each and every one of us, from 
the literary or linguistic specialist in a great univer- 
sity to the obscure teacher of a first-year foreign lan- 
guage in a rural high school. None of us is without 
the honor; none of us can escape the responsibility. 

It is a heavy responsibility, one we might easily be 
tempted to shirk. After all, we might say, we are 
paid to teach four classes of beginning French and 
one of intermediate Spanish, or to investigate literary 
currents in Renaissance Germany, or to trace the 
elusive final -s of Latin that disappeared from Italian. 
We are not policy makers. We wield no political 
influence. 

But we wield something far mightier than political 
influence—moral influence over the coming genera- 


tions. All teachers of all subjects wield that influence, 


and upon them all, correspondingly, falls the moral 
obligation to direct those generations into the paths 


of international peace, friendship, and _ tolerance. 
With us language teachers, the responsibility is two- 
fold, because our subject matter has by far the most 
direct and intimate connection with peace, friendship, 
and tolerance. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about this. For 
what concerns international understanding and the 
will to peace, no course in economics, or history, or 
social sciences has ever had or even can have the value 
of a straight, well-taught course in languages. Eco- 
nomic facts and figures, past historical events, the 
study of governmental systems add to one’s stock of 
information, but they leave the soul cold. They lend 
themselves as much to exploitation and war as to peace 
and good will. They do not have the glow that comes 
from understanding the other fellow’s utterances, the 
joy of direct communication, the realization that the 
foreigner is, after all, a fellow human being, and that, 
once we have pierced through the thin veil of lin- 
guistie differences, we shall be able to get along with 
him. 

That is why every time I hear of some great mind, 
political or educational, decrying the study of lan- 
guages, I am forced to laugh. A former president 
of the New York Board of Education, who in the same 
breath advocated courses in “tolerance” and opposed 
courses in languages, was more to be pitied than de- 
plored. Tolerance without understanding?  Toler- 
ance without a knowledge of the other fellow’s mental 
background ? 

Today, a great University comes out with a plan 
designed, not for the great University itself, but for 
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the nation’s high schools. Many beautiful ang lofty 
words are spoken in the University’s report about 
fitting the young man or woman for the world of to. 
morrow, the world of peace and friendship and under. 
standing. Some of the Report’s features may jp 
excellent. But the Report says, among other things, 
that there is no need to make modern foreign lan. 
guages a requirement for high school—let the young 
man or woman wait till he gets to college. From the 
standpoint of the bright new world of friendship, 
peace, ete., this is the most glaring case of missing 
the boat that has ever come to our notice. A world 
citizen without means of oral or psychological con. 
munication with his fellow world citizens, in a world 
of ever-growing physical communications! Worse 
yet, a world citizen with no knowledge of the thought. 
ways of the other countries of his world! 

It is refreshing to turn away from the “great 
minds” and see how the plain people of America react 
to the language problem. Recently a popular poll 
conducted by Woman’s Home Companion on the sub- 
ject of language teaching showed 78 per cent of those 
polled in favor of languages in the high schools, and 
50 per cent in favor of languages before high school! 
The G. I. education program in Europe shows that the 
first G. I. choice of subjects is French. In New York 
City the adult-education program, which began with 
a poll of public-library readers to determine the sub- 
jects wanted, showed modern foreign languages out- 
stripping in popularity all the other subjects put 
together. The people of the United States are headed 
in the right direction for what concerns the spirit oi 
peace and understanding, even if some scholarly and 
executive minds of great universities and boards of 
education are not. 

Since the people of the United States are in the 
habit of getting what they want, this bodes well for 
our field. It endows language teachers with boundless 
opportunity for true, efficient service. But it also 
doubles and trebles our responsibility. The favorable 
phenomena must be interpreted in their proper light, 
or the golden chance will be lost. 

In the popular concept, languages, after all, are nol 
an end in themselves. They are only a steppingstone 
to what the people want—contact and understanding 
with their fellow men of different countries. If we 
fail to recognize this, the language interest that 1s 
growing by leaps and bounds will be killed, or diverted 
into other and questionable channels. 

We can no longer entrench ourselves in ivory towers 
of Regents’ and College Entrance requirements, °F 
handle our subject as conventionalized, petrified fossil 
material. We must breathe into it its rightful conten! 
of internationalism, of peace and friendship and 
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nderstanding and good will. We must stop allowing 
irselves to be hypnotized by the symmetry of conju- 
stional schemes, the great names of the great literary 
i is, or the regularity of phonological develop- 


pericr , 
Languages are above all the expression of 


nent. 
les, and peoples are not monuments, however 


peop 
beautiful, or 
we-inspiring. Peoples are alive, growing, dy- 
human. The French teacher, whether in high 
«ool, college, or university, must stress the fact that 
there are not only French grammar, French literature, 
and French philology, but that there is also a people 
of France, active, vibrant, lovable, endowed with all 
1uman traits, and desirous to know and be 


archaeological remains, however august 


and a 


1, 


normal | 
' : Saal 
known by the people of America; and that this French 


people speaks the French language, not as a set of 


irregular verbs, not as'a flowery declamation of seven- 


teenth-eentury poetry, but as a living, spoken tongue, 
designed to convey precisely the same thoughts, de- 
sires, and emotions that are conveyed by “General 
American.” ‘The German teacher must remind his 
students at every step that German is not merely the 
tongue-tool of a soulless Nazi military machine, nor 
vet solely the language of Kantian philosophy and 
f nderous works of exact science, but also the means 
oi expression of countless millions, in Switzerland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, even in the Reich 
itself, who never sympathized with Hitler and who 
have the right to live as equals in a commonwealth of 
free nations. The Italian teacher must place a little 
less emphasis on the majesty of Dante and the states- 
manship of Machiavelli and a little more on the fact 
that his language is the language of over fifty million 
people whose forebears have contributed perhaps 
more to the finer aspects of the world’s civilization 
than any other race on earth, and who cannot be 
written off simply by reason of a military defeat in 
a war into which they were led against their will. The 
teachers of Spanish, who perhaps by reason of the 
fact that they were latecomers on the American lan- 
guage scene have stressed the human, modern side of 
their subject more than the others, can continue to 
set the pace, pointing out the blessings of hemispheric 
solidarity and co-operation; even they, however, may 
sess human factors more and economic factors less, 
and make their teaching more all-inclusive. As for 
‘ue heweomers in our field, the teachers of Portuguese 
and of Slavie and Oriental languages, it will be easy 
lor them to profit by the past mistakes of the rest 
ot us, and give their teaching a truly up-to-date, inter- 
tational, human content. Be it said to their credit 
that they show every sign of being inclined to do so, 
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and of restraining their enthusiasm for the Portugal 
of Camoens, the Russia of Tolstoi, and the China of 
Confucius when facing beginning students whose 
initial interest is slanted in the direction of the Brazil 
of Vargas, the Soviet Union of Stalin, and the China 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Of course, there will be opposition, and from within 
our own ranks. Some will urge us to “stick to our 
lasts,” attend to the business of teaching languages, 
literatures, and philology, and refrain from meddling 
in the problems of the present-day world. They will 
say that the world’s future policies are not for us to 
decide, or even discuss; that there are specialists in 
economics, in history, in comparative government, who 
have first call in molding publie opinion, because 
“they know.” 

With these persons we must be gentle. They belong 
to an older generation, one which of necessity looks 
back upon the past rather than forward into the 
future. They have done much good in their day, and 
according to their lights. But we must also be firm, 
lest they unwittingly deprive us of the vast oppor- 
tunity for service to mankind which present favorable 
circumstances and the advances of mechanical science 
have thrown into our laps. Language teaching can- 
not go back, in the middle of the twentieth century, 
to the mere drowsy droning of paradigms, the ana- 
tomical dissection of a minor eighteenth-century 
author’s mental states and hidden influences, or the 
tracing of an obscure and little-used mediaeval French 
word back to its hypothetical Classical Latin sources. 

There are vast horizons before the American lan- 
guage teachers of today, far vaster than any dreamed 
of by our pre-World War I predecessors. Our job 
is to interpret nation to nation, to make peoples 
friendly through contact and knowledge and under- 
standing, so that world wars will cease and the 
brotherhood of man become an actuality. And it is a 
task in which all of us have an appointed role, from 
the young teacher of first-year French or Spanish in 
a suburban high school to the lofty research scholar 
enthroned in an endowed university chair. We are 
capable of giving guidance along the road to peace 
and international friendship far more efficiently than 


. the economist with his cold statistics, or the historian 


with his accounts from a dead past, or the compara- 
tive-government man with his structures that change 
and topple overnight. We deal with peoples and their 
souls, which are unchanging, with human nature, 
which by the very diversity in its forms of expression 
proves that it is universal. Our job is to teach lan- 
guages; and through languages, mutual respect, true 
tolerance, and world-wide amity. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO By 
IMPROVE HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN? 


LaTIN teachers who attended the summer session at 
the University of Michigan participated in a panel 
discussion, August 5, 1946, on the topic: “What 
Should Be Done to Improve High-School Latin?” 
Members of the panel were: Nancy Farr, Greenville 
(Mich.) High School, chairman; Michael Chiappetta, 
University High School; Hazel Girvin, Newport (Ky.) 
High School; Catherine Hood, Vandergrift (Pa.) 
High School; Elizabeth Kiefer, Milan (Mich.) High 
School; Margaret Lees, Alpena (Mich.) High School. 

Members of the audience joined with those who 
participated in the panel in relating their most sue- 
cessful teaching experiences, which centered around 
the general themes of publicity for Latin, orientation 
during the first week, instructional materials, and 
classroom procedures. Some of the ideas proved to 
be so stimulating and practical that it seems desirable 
to pass them on seriatim to the readers of ScHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. 

One teacher reported a novel use of the prognosis 
test. NonLatin students took the test voluntarily “for 
fun.” As a result of the test, several who had not 
intended to take Latin became interested and elected 
it. The use of the prognosis test for the purpose of 
discovering talent and arousing interest, though not 
entirely new, is highly eommendable. In the writer’s 
experience the prognosis test is too frequently used 
for the negative purpose of excluding the masses 
from the Holy of Holies. 

Other means which were reported to be effective in 
arousing interest in the school and community were 
assembly programs, Latin Week, the Roman banquet, 
and talks before P.T.A. and church groups. One 
reported that the Latin Club was instrumental in 
maintaining a wholesome attitude in the school. An- 
other expressed his faith in the satisfied customer. 
“Make the course satisfying,” he said, “and the boys 
and girls will do the advertising.” 

The chairman’s eall for ideas on orientation and 
classroom practices yielded a rich harvest. Familiar 
Latin mottoes, quotations, and abbreviations were ecom- 
monly used throughout the course and reported to be 
especially effective for orientation during the first 
week. Oral Latin received considerable support, but 
some stated that the lack of concrete reading material 
and pictures made it necessary to abandon oral Latin 


early in the course. 

Numerous ways of teaching vocabulary were men- 
tioned—among them, contests, flash ecards, erossword 
puzzles, and card games, such as the principal parts 
of verbs on separate cards to be played as “rummy.” 
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But all agreed that the writing of Latin wor ; 
essential for retention and accuracy in spelling, 

One teacher reported that she secures her hed 
results by making the Latin room so attraetive th, 
pupils “hang around” during free periods and aft 
school, the Latin room thus becoming a social ¢oni, 
where the boys and girls talk, read, work on projee 
help students who are behind in their work, and qj 
up pupils who are absent. Whether this lively teach 
from Kentucky knows it or not, she has gone 4 |p, 

yay toward solving the problem of individual diffe, 
ences. 

The topic of the reading material commonly us 
in high school elicited lively diseussion. 
a general feeling that the reading material could \ 
somewhat broader in scope and character, withoy 
detriment to mastery of the language and without yj 
lation of the classical spirit. Some thought that j 
should not be restricted to the literature of the “Classi 
eal period.” The teachers found that stories based 9 
classical mythology were popular with pupils, and; 
was suggested that Bible stories in Latin be include 
in the reading material. 

The teachers reported that pupils showed consider 
able interest in Latin which reveals Roman life an 
customs, but very little interest in political history 
especially during the first two years. This arouse 
doubt in the minds of many as to the appropriatenes 
of Caesar’s Commentaries for the second year. A fe 
teachers, however, said that their pupils liked Caesar 

Since the writer, who served as moderator of thi 
panel discussion, has now completed his task as 1 
reporter, perhaps he may be extended the priviles 
of expressing his personal views in regard to th 
grade-placement of Caesar’s Commentaries. Alte, 
many years of experience as a Latin teacher, he LM yurng 
come to the belief that Caesar is the erux of the Lat 
situation in the publie high school. Not until receml 4. wy 
years has he been able to distinguish between his 0 
loyalty to Caesar—dating from the rose-colored (a 5. W 
when he was studying under Francis W. Kelsey—aq 
the less mature interests of the typical high school 
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student. Good teaching can make Caesar interestis és 
and many teachers sueceed at it; but too frequent LW 
these days, the preparation of the teacher leaves mm. 

to be desired. Each year sees fewer students electing 2 W 
a third year of Latin. Unless we are willing t0 P@iparati 
vide reading material for the second year that &Mpeeche 
peals to a greater number of students, the time wile 2 w 
soon eome when no advanced classes will be offer it, 


The following is an attempt to summarize the qué 
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» of improving Latin teaching in the publie high 
hool, although the writer is aware that the nature 


M 

on the question precludes an exhaustive treatment. 

wore ae American idea of progress implies that nothing 

i — «) good that it eannot be better. There are three 

ing, 80 8 ‘ 

"ve sneral aspects of progress in the teaching of Latin, 
nest 


oti nd they must be earried forward simultaneously, not 
tive tha “ 


These concern— 
and afte 


pparately. 


lal centey The ‘‘vision from above 


1. The teacher as @ person. 
Projectall| the approach from within’’ derives from study, 
and calflayel, and contact with the best in literature and art. 
y teach 2, The materials of instruction. There can be little 
1¢ a londllogress if reading selections fail to elicit the interest 
al difey boys and girls or emphasize ‘‘the letter that killeth’’ 

Bier than ‘‘the spirit that maketh alive.’’ 
nly us 2 The techniques of teaching. The teacher should 
Met J rive to become a master craftsman. He should have 
could many tools and devices and know how to use them. The 
withoy pacher is an artist; like the sculptor he knows when he 
hout vs hould lay a tool aside and pick up another. 
| that '"® Accordingly, the following points of view and prac- 
“Classi P ‘ ° . 
BB ees are desirable, if not essential, in the professional 
— yuipment of the Latin teacher: 
include. Qur obligation to ourselves. If we would continue 


row, 


'. We should believe in the Classical ideas of excel- 


tO 








andimmence and moderation, the Christian idea of good will, 
historygmmind the Anglo-Saxon idea of individual worth. 
arollse 2, We should find time every day to read a few lines 
iatencs@m™m: Latin or reread passages from our favorite classical 
A fen uthors, 

o 

Caesar 3, We should maintain membership in our professional 
of thiggmmpee2zations, especially the Classical Association of the 
ba lle West and South, or allied associations, and the 
-vilocdmemerican Classical League. We should attend and par- 
to th ipate in the annual meetings of these associations and 
‘Aft various state and local classical organizations. 
i e should write an oceasional article for the Classical 
" : ournal, the Classical Outlook, and other professional 
i hd popular periodieals, 
7 7 '. We should carry on experiments occasionally with a 
SOMME ew to the diseovery of better materials and methods. 
| day ). We should participate in some of the varied activi- 
—all sof the community, 
schol 


-Vur obligation to subject matter and equipment. If 
we would improve the materials of instruction, 


We should create or adapt some materials of our 


na 

cing = . 

i | Athy should present a variety of reading material— 
“a ve, description, conversation, drama, letters, 
“i ches, poetry, and so on. 

ae od We should use easier reading material, and plenty 


t, with constant repetition of vocabulary and gram- 
atieal principles, 
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4. We should use reading material of primary interest 
to boys and girls. 

5. We should assume full responsibility for teaching 
those principles of formal grammar which are left un- 
taught by the teachers of English. 

6. We should capitalize the contribution of Latin to 
our English vocabulary by including the source words 
in the reading material. 

7. We should teach Latin abbreviations, phrases, mot- 
toes, and famous quotations, incorporating them as far 
as possible in the selections to be read. 

8. We should have an adequate equipment of maps, 
charts, pictures, songs, and other audio-visual aids. 

9. We should assume the responsibility of urging the 
purchase of supplementary books for the library. 

10. We should be willing to spend some of our own 
money for books, pictures, and the like. 


C. Our obligation to the teaching process. If we would 


improve our techniques, 

1. We should make the pupils realize that here is 
something important in their lives—make them ‘‘ want 
something fiercely and want it all the time.’’ 

2. We should place emphasis on the satisfactions and 
humanistie needs of life, whether or not the pupil plans 
to go to college. If he does not go, the need for the 
humanities is greater rather than less, for high school 
then becomes his ‘‘higher education.’’ 

3. We should treat the language as a living language, 
giving the pupils daily oral-aural practice, but avoiding 
exclusive use of the direct method. 

4, We should not teach today what can be better 
taught tomorrow. 

5. We should differentiate assignments for slow and 
bright pupils. 

6. We should encourage, if not require, some creative 
work and special reports on supplementary readings, 

7. We should teach pronunciation through imitation. 

8. We should require expressive oral reading of Latin 
with due attention to word grouping. 

9. We should develop an understanding of new syn- 
tactical principles through English sentences (if pos- 
sible), then Latin, and finally the rule. 

10. We should use a variety of the most economical 
and effective practice activities. 

11. We should maintain a Latin Club and provide an 
occasional assembly program. 

12. We should employ dramatization freely in the 
classroom. 

13. We should teach pupils to interpret as well as 
translate what they read. 

14. We should encourage pupils to assume responsi- 
bility by working on committees. 

15. We should devote some time each day to directed 
study. 

16. We should make some use of self-tests. 

17. We should make the classroom attractive. 

18. We should co-operate with other teachers, know 
what the 
contributing factor to their life as a whole. 


pupils are doing elsewhere, and make Latin a 
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“PEDAGOGICAL” FACULTIES 


In his introduction to the Report of the Education 
Mission to Germany the Honorable William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, expressed his fear lest 
“Some of the questionable features of American edu- 
cation might be commended to German education 
through undiscriminating attachment to U. S. prae- 
tices either on the part of American officials or on 
the part of the Germans themselves.” Mr. Benton 
picked out for special consideration the following as 
an undesirable importation for Germany: 


For example, in the recommendation of the mission to 
establish a pedagogical faculty at the German univer- 
sities, comparable in importance to the centuries-old fac- 
ulties of law, medicine, and theology, there is the danger 
that the training of teachers for secondary schools will be 
relegated to special faculties of no great competence in- 
stead of being made, as it should be, a major responsi- 
bility of all faculties in all the major universities. 
whether Mr. 
Benton’s objection is to faculties of pedagogy or to 
If the latter, there 
The fact is that 
Germany and many other countries needed and still 


It is not clear from this statement 


faculties of no great competence. 
are many who would agree with him. 


need faculties of pedagogy to serve as agencies of 
criticism and research as a brake on the bureaucratic 
The German secon- 
dary-school teachers, trained under an apprenticeship 
perpetuated established traditions 
which they could not surrender even when the oppor- 
tunity came to them under the Weimar Republic. 

So far as faculties of pedagogy are questionable 


monopoly of government control. 


system, simply 


or of no great competenee, the cure lies not in their 
elimination but in co-operation from those who have 
reasonable ideas for the improvement of their stand- 
ards. President Conant in an address on the occasion 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary Convocation of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1944, said: 


And with lack of information goes lack of understand- 
ing and lack of sympathy. Asa result, on more than one 
campus we have almost a state of civil war between those 
who profess a knowledge of education and those who pro- 
fess a knowledge of subjects which constitute a modern 
educational curriculum. The academie war has been in 
a sense inevitable . .. but to my mind an armistice has 


been for some years overdue. 


Referring to the war between scholars and Edu- 
sators with a capital, Waldo G. Leland wrote in his 
article, “The Present Task of the Humanities” (ScHoon 
AND Society, October 26, p. 282) : 


I have no defense to make of the capitalized Educators 
except that they are probably doing their best and ought 











not to be shot, but I am convinced that our scholars must 
take a hand themselves in a situation which g9 Vitally 
affects them, instead of merely telling each Other, over 
and over again, how terrible it is. 








Faculties of pedagogy are here and elsewher 4 
stay; if they are of no great competenee, the way ¢ 
improvement is suggested by Dr. Leland—that , 
bridge be thrown across the Great Divide betyeq 
scholars and Edueators.—I. L. K. 









THE INSTITUTE OF STUDIES OF COMPAR, 

TIVE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, announes 
the formation of the Institute of Studies of Compan. 
tive Government and Education, sponsored by a 
international body of scholars, historians, philow. 
phers, political scientists, and sociologists “to study 










with scientific precision the relations between educ- 
tion and democracy.” The institute will be under the 
executive directorship of Boris Mirkine-Guetzévite, 
dean of the Faculty of Law and Political Science of 
’Eeole des Hautes Etudes and visiting professor a 
Teachers College. 

The institute will be dedicated to an objective study 
of modern democracy and its education. Political 
forms that are in opposition to democracy and foster 
edueation negating the ideas of liberty will also & 
analyzed. Scholars and high-ranking officials wil 
give firsthand information on the present and futur 
aims of the United Nations in a series of Wednesday 
evening lectures starting, November 20. Among tle 
speakers will be the three assistant secretaries-generl 
—Adrian Pelt, Henri Laugier, and Benjamin Cohen- 
Special semi: 




















and direetors of the various divisions. 
nars will be conducted the first and third Thursiiy 
of each month by eminent authorities from Yaly 
Princeton, Harvard, and other American universities 
as well as by foreign scholars eurrently in the United 
States. George Vernadsky, research associate, Yal 
University, will conduct the first round table in this 
series on November 21, concentrating on the politic 
evolution of Russia during the 19th century. 

The institute is also planning the publication of! 
quarterly scientific review as its official organ anés 
number of monographs. 











> 










LIBRARY OF CONGRESS EXHIBITION 10 

MARK CENTENNIAL OF SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

An exhibit of early documents and prints from 

Library of Congress’s collections relating to the early 

history of the Smithsonian Institution was opened 00 

October 23, and will remain on view until November 
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9), Rare pamphlets and publications of the Colum- 
bian Institute for the Promotion of Arts and Sciences 
and also of the National Institution for the Promotion 
of Seience, which preceded the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, will be on display as well as a facsimile of the 
will of James Smithson, founder of the institution. 
The anniversary of the institution was commemorated 
on October 23, with a convocation held in the Natural 
History Building of the United States National Mu- 
m and attended by 50 foreign scientists, officials of 


sel 


government scientific institutions, and members of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the American 


Philosophical Society. 


A SHORT-STORY CONTEST FOR FACULTY 
MEMBERS 

Good Housekeeping announces a short story contest 
to be limited to faculty members of American colleges 
and universities. The first prize is $5,000, the second 
$3,000, and the third $2,000. The judges will be the 
editors of the magazine, and their decisions will be 
fnal. The eontest opened on October 15, 1946, and 
will close on February 1, 1947. Announcement of 
the winners will be made by mail to all colleges not 
later than March 15, 1947. In addition to the three 
prize-winning manuscripts, the magazine reserves the 
right to buy at its regular rates any manuscript sub- 
mitted in the contest. 

Each manuseript submitted must be a piece of 
original work never before published. The length of 
the stories may vary from 2,000 to 20,000 words. 
There is no limit to the range of subject matter, and 
any contestant may submit as many manuscripts as 
desired. Manuseripts should be addressed to College 
Contest, Good Housekeeping, 57th Street and. 8th 
Avenue, New York 19. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY HEADS SCORE 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL 

Tue American University (Washington, D. C.) this 
fall joined the ranks of schools which have discon- 
tinued football as an intercollegiate sport and became 
the second of Methodist-related universities to take 
such action. The first was Emory University (Ga.). 
Robert V. Fletcher, vice-president, Association of 
American Railroads, and chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, said that he saw no reason why one cor- 
poration should hire a specialized group of employees 
‘0 “outrun, outbump, and outbruise” the specialized 
employees of another corporation hired for the same 
purpose, 

Paul F. Douglass, president of the university, called 
ite current practices in recruiting football players 
the biggest “black-market operation” ever related to 
educational institutions. “A human slave market 
‘xtends from the Atlantie to the Pacifie and from 
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Canada especially to Alabama,” with bitter, deter- 
mined, violent, and unscrupulous bidding by agents 
and scouts “directed by coaches who receive salaries 
higher than university presidents.’? “The GI Bill,” 
he said, “has raised the ceilings of maintenance for 
these human beings who surrender their complete 
freedom to the coaches, today slave drivers. In ad- 
dition to the tuition, books, and subsistence payments 
of the Veterans Administration, the football players 
acquired at prevailing market prices receive upwards 
from victuals, room, clothes, and movie money to sal- 
aries and benefits sometimes reaching to $200 a month. 
These payments are sometimes made in cash, some- 
times by book entries, and sometimes by fictions of 
work jobs.” College campuses developed these groups 
of players as an alien colony without the student body, 
adored for their mighty deeds, but with purpose un- 
related to educational ideals, and financial support 
dependent upon special sources of income, such as 
gate receipts, special gifts, and “black-market” sub- 
sidies. A greatly expanded faculty, curriculum, and 
facilities in physical education and athletics with a 
new major in physical education was announced. 
All intercollegiate sports, including basketball, will be 
continued. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDENT 
EXCHANGE 

ACCORDING to a report from the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation, the Franco-American Student Ex- 
change has been resumed. This year 29 American 
students received graduate fellowships to study in 
France, and 102 French students came to this country 
to continue academic work. Of the 29 fellowships to 
American students 26 were awarded by the French 
Government through the Direction Général des Rela- 
tions Culturelles of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and three by the American Field Service Fellowships 
for French Universities. The French students were 
granted scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships 
by colleges and universities in all parts of the country 
under a plan administered by the institute. 

Exchanges are being arranged with other European 
countries along the same lines as before the war. 


REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 
AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

As a result of a survey recently concluded at North- 
western University, it is reported that the new method 
of teaching German, instituted two years ago, has 
“inereased by 48 per cent the facility with which stu- 
dents learn the language.” Undergraduate students 
make greater progress under a semi-intensive, two- 
year course than do students under the established 
system of study. The new program is a modification 
for university purposes of the Army’s Civil Affairs 
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NOovEh 
Training School course in German. The student ac- fine arts, emphasizing the cultural values which make 4, is the 
quires “greater independence in the use of the lan- the good life of the individual in society. versit 
guage, a reading knowledge more immediately effec- Details of the plan, to be inaugurated partially jy Japar 
tive in other fields of study, and a greater degree of September, 1947, will be published at a later date. and 
facility in oral use.” of U} 
C. R. Goedsche, head of the department of German, aaa ae a PROJECT ‘ae 
in commenting on the program, said: Tue Consumer Edueation Study of the Nation of th 
Our revised two-year course has definite advantages Association of Secondary-School Principals has under. (Anni 
over the traditional college course. More frequent con- taken a constructive program in the field of andi. presid 
tact with the language in smaller classes affords the stu- yisual education to help discover, develop, and pro. Gray, 
dent more practice in hearing and speaking. He obtains mote the best methods in producing and using audip. Engli 
a better command of, and actual feeling for, the language visual materials for learning. The new project js, 
through better utilization of his study time, which now is natural development in the work of the Consume Fr: 
devoted to oral practice in the classroom. : : ment 
Education Study, conducted for the past four yea a 
The co-operative tests disclosed that students, after under the direction of Thomas H. Briggs. It will be a by 
one year’s work, scored 16 per cent higher in written supervised by the —— Administrative Committee of “iets ( 
work and 80 per cent higher in oral work; facility was experienced leaders in secondary education and vill ‘ 
especially marked at the close of the second year when be supported by funds from business made available TH 
students increased the oral grasp of German by more through the National Better Business Bureau to the — 
than 100 per cent over those studying under the tra- Consumer Edueation Study to use as it sees fit. Hamt 
ditional system. The project will not produce any pictures itself of ph 
Similar teaching methods have been formulated in but will function as a service aguny to bring about SoclE 
other departments of modern languages in co-opera- co-operation among those active in producing, Using, aap 
tion with the B.A. program. promoting, and sponsoring informative films of non- B. 51 
theatrical or nonentertainment character. Among has b 
other activities it is planned to secure the co-operation Colleg 
POSTWAR SECONDARY EDUCATION AT of educational, commercial, and semicommercial organ- forme 
EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL izations in the projeet; to compile bibliographies on Colleg 
Tue Board of Trustees of Emma Willard Schoo] 2U4i0-visual education; to promote and assist in the Placer 
(Troy, N. Y.) recently approved a plan drawn up by planning of research by schools, colleges, and Scien ang 
the faculty for postwar secondary education. In ad- tifie ities study the most effective _ . ithe 
dition to the core curriculum required of every stu- audio-visual materials, the most successful techniques = 
dent—the humanities, social studies, mathematics, sci- of presentation, and the — of peneneung vale oe | 
ence, religion, and fine arts—there will be opportunity ™0V'"8 obstacles, shortcomings, and failures ; 7 eal ern 
for electives suited to each individual’s aptitudes and by. nioane of sonteneqeen ae . puesto oats 
plans for future study. preparation and selection of commercial supplemen- ucas 
: tary teaching plans acceptable by schools; to establish sky, | 
In line with the action of many colleges and univer- a clearinghouse for disseminating new information Bruns 
sities adapting their curricula to current needs, the col- and ideas about audio-visual education; to hold peri- Frene 
lege-preparatory course ... in the future will meet the odie seminars for schoolmen, producers, and repre- Bitter 
common need and common interest of all young Amer- sentatives of sponsoring organizations; to promote the ment 
ican women. A student entering the ninth grade will con- use of audio-visual materials in schools; and to pre- depar 
centrate upon acquiring skills in reading, language, : biish «* handsel: ‘fet teachers: Th resear 
mathematics, and social studies. It is in the 10th, 11th, singel and pene yd _ : i On th 
and 12th grades that every student’s program will pro- Audio-Visual Education Project will be under the a 
vide work in the humanities. Not only will social studies direction of Orville Goldner, head of the Training _ 
be emphasized, but the teaching of the humanities and Film and Motion Picture Branch of the Navy dung . 
social studies will be integrated with religion and with the war. a 
C. M 
Notes and News... - 
Fra 
Appointments, Elections, has been named president to sueceed Thomas BE. Jones ae 
Resignations, Retirements whose resignation to accept the presidency of Earlham acting 
CuarLes SPURGEON JOHNSON, head of the depart- College (Richmond, Ind.), was reported in ScH00! , 
ment of social sciences, Fisk University (Nashville), anp Sociery, November 11, 1945. Dr. Johnson, who Eve 
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is the first Negro president of the eighty-year-old uni- 
versity, served as a member of the commission sent to 
Japan to study educational problems in that country 
and was recently named as a delegate to the meeting 
of UNESCO to he held in Paris. 


Epwakrp C. Fuuuer, professor of chemistry and head 
of the division of natural sciences, Bard College 
(Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), was appointed to the 
presidency, October 20, to succeed Charles Harold 
Gray, who wishes to return to teaching in the field of 


English. 


Francis H. SruerM, former member of the depart- 
ment of German, New York University, who recently 
returned from service in the Armed Forces overseas, 
Shas been appointed dean of instruction, Mohawk Col- 
lege (Utica, N. } 4% 


Tue following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by the University of California: Brutus 
Hamilton, whose appointment as visiting professor 
of physical education was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 22, 1945, has been named dean of 
men on the Berkeley eampus; also at Berkeley, Lesley 
. Simpson, professor of Spanish and Portuguese, 
has been given an additional post as assistant dean, 
College of Letters and Seiences. Lloyd D. Bernard, 
Sformer dean of professional education, Chico State 
College, has been named manager of the Bureau of 
Placement and Guidanee which serves the campuses 
at Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara. Other 
new appointments at Berkeley include Aurora M. 
Quiros, assistant professor of public speaking and 
head of the English-instruetion program for foreign 
students, and John U. Michaelis, head of the educa- 
tion section, both in University Extension; Curt John 
Ducasse, professor of philosophy; Francis R. Bichow- 
sky, lecturer in mechanical engineering; Robert A. 
runs, lecturer in eleetrieal engineering; Fern E. 
French, leeturer in publie health; and Willard P. 
Bitters, assistant hortieulturist in the eitrus experi- 
{dward C. Tolman, chairman of the 
department of psyehology, has been named faculty 
research lecturer for 1946-47 on the Berkeley campus. 
Un the Los Angeles campus, the following have been 
‘ppointed to teach in the department of home eco- 
Omics ; Theodora Opal Corey (clothing construction), 
arice Lindsay (textiles and clothing), Norma N. 
Shenk (clothing eonstruetion and economies), Florence 
a MeGucken (institution economies), and Dorothy 
West Stone (experimental foods). 


ment station. 


Frank K. SHuTTLEWoRTH, assistant professor of 
“tueation, City College (New York), was appointed 
‘cing associate dean of students, November 1. 


Evcene H. Witson, professor of library science 
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and director of libraries, University of Colorado, has 
been appointed director of the summer session to suc- 
ceed Harl R. Douglass, dean, College of Edueation. 


WENDELL J. S. KrixG, associate professor of neurol- 
ogy, Northwestern University, has been appointed to 
a professorship and will sueceed William F. Windle 
as director’ of the Institute of Neurology. Dr. Windle 
has aecepted a post as chairman of the department of 
anatomy, School of Medicine, University of Washing- 
ton (Seattle). John S. Gray, professor of physiology, 
has sueceeded Andrew C. Ivy as chairman of the 
department. 


MapcE SKELLY, former dean of drama, Duquesne 
University (Pittsburgh), has been appointed assistant 
director of dramatic arts, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia). Miss Skelly will aid the director, Paul E. 
Randall, in the expanded program of the department. 
Armand Hunter, former director, department of radio, 
Northwestern University, has been named head of the 
new department of radio, dramatics, and speech. 


Artruur L. Campa, associate professor of modern 
languages, the University of New Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed professor of languages, head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, and chairman of the divi- 
sion of language and literature, University of Denver. 
The following have been appointed to the School of 
the Orchestra: Robert Gross (violin), Helen Brennan 
(harp), Thomas Holden (horn), John Edward Lunn 
(trombone), Edward William Arian (string bass), 
George Bemko (violoncello), Norman H. Beville 
(tuba), Richard Joiner (clarinet), Spinoza Paeff 
(viola), and Edward Lenicheck (trumpet). The school 
is under the supervision of Saul Caston, conductor 
of the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 

AccorpDING to a report sent to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by. Wesley P. Lloyd, dean of students, Brigham 
Young University (Provo, Utah), the following were 
recently appointed to the staff of the university: 
Antone K. Romney, former veterans co-ordinator, 
chairman of the newly organized student-counseling 
service; Mark K. Allen, psychologist and assistant 
superintendent, Utah State Training School, chair- 
man of the testing service; and Harold G. Clark, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, chairman of the 
occupational-information service. 


G. Derwoop BAKER AND SAMUEL J. McLAUGHLIN 
were appointed to professorships in secondary edu- 
cation, New York University, November 4. Dr. Baker, 
former director of industrial relations, Grayson Heat 
Control, Ltd., Lynwood (Calif.), has held a number 
of principalships in secondary schools throughout the 
eountry; Dr. McLaughlin has been head of the depart- 
ment of education, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, 
Iowa), for the past ten years. 
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THE following are among 37 full-time appointments 
made to the staff of Case School of Applied Science 
(Cleveland) in October: professors, J. J. Weigle 
(physies) and Herbert Vickers (electrical engineer- 
ing); associate professors, J. G. Barry (electrical 
engineering) and R. §. Stainton (mechanical engineer- 
ing); assistant professors, Douglas Angus (English), 
M. J. Astle (chemistry), C. A. MacRae (astronomy 
and mathematies), W. H. McClure (social studies), 
and J. Rutzler (chemical engineering); and instrue- 
tors, E. L. Arnoff, P. E. Brown, K. C. Cramer, H. K. 
Crowder, J. E. Darraugh, R. Y. Dean, W. F. Downey, 
H. Fleisher, R. Hehemann, K. N. Keller, C. J. Kess- 
ler, R. L. Larson, K. G. Lusher, C. L. MeCusky, C. B. 
McIntosh, H. R. Nara, G. A. Nyerges, E. W. Oberzil, 
J. T. Owen, E. G. Rapp, M. T. Rowley, J. E. Russell, 
C. Sehaef, H. J. White, and R. T. Wise. 


To meet the demands of increased enrollment at 
Yeshiva College (New York City), the following have 
been appointed to the staff: Karl Adler, lecturer in 
music; Nathan Goldberg, lecturer in sociology; Rabbi 
Emanuel Rackman, lecturer in political science; Solo- 
mon Joseph, instructor in chemistry; Abraham Lu- 
chins (returned from war service), assistant professor 
of psychology; and Kenneth Damon (returned from 
war service), associate professor of speech. 


W. E. S. Turner, professor emeritus, University 
of Sheffield (England), has been appointed visiting 
professor of glass technology, and Fay V. N. Tooley, 
head of the glass-research department, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Corporation, professor of glass technology, 
department of ceramic engineering, University of 
Illinois. 

Orro KINKELDEY, whose retirement as professor of 
musicology, Cornell University,- was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, May 25, has been appointed 
visiting lecturer in musie under the Horatio Apple- 
ton Lamb Fund, Harvard University. The fund, 
which was established in 1928 by Mrs. Lamb, of Bos- 
ton, in memory of her husband, is intended to pro- 
vide the university with “distinguished musicians, who 
will serve as an inspiration to students and faculty.” 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
Northwestern State College (Natchitoches, La.) was 
sent to Scnoo. aNp Society, October 24, by John 
Daniel Allen, who was recently named professor of 
languages and director of publicity: associate pro- 
fessors, Leo Taylor Allbritten and Mary C. Wilson 
(edueation), Leslie Platt Bigelow and G. Waldo Dun- 
nington (languages), Woodrow W. Gandy (mathe- 
maties), Robert G. Mers (scienee), and Hal E. Town- 
send (agriculture); assistant professors, May Beville 
and W. Edmund Durham (music), Kenneth D. Long 
(high-school music), Joel E. Brakefield and Elvira 
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Rickmers (business), Marjorie Dew (library science), 
John Duffy, DeNux L. Leblane, Elbert E, Miller, and 
Charles G. Whitwell (social science), W. Fredrie 
Plette (languages and speech), Ruth I. Price (health 
and physical education), and Marie Feldhusen (home 
economies) ; and instructors, P. H. Breedlove, Eunice 
S. Kennedy, and Marion Lindsay (high school), Ruth 
Bruner (business), Olive L. Roberts (library scienee), 
and Joseph F. Cavanaugh, Mary Williams Fisher, 
Margery B. McCuller, Katherine H. Otwell, and Vera 
H. Vige (elementary school). 


AMONG appointments to the staff of the School of 
Education, University of Connecticut, are the follow- 
ing: associate professor of education, W. Howard 
Martin (specializing in agricultural education); and 
assistant professors of education, Dwane R. Collins 
(specializing in guidance) and J. Louis Cooper (spe- 
cializing in elementary education). 


Morey J. WANTMAN, former member of the staff 
of the University of Rochester (N. Y.), who joined 
the Manhattan Project as assistant to the director 
of the atomic medieal-research division, has returned 
as associate professor of education and head of the 
Bureau of Edueational Statisties. 


CoLoNEL GeorGE F. Apams, who taught at Norwich 
University (Northfield, Vt.), before entering the Ma- 
rine Corps from which he was retired in January, 
1946, after 30 years of service, has resumed his post 
as instructor in mathematics. Richard R. Robinson 
has been named instructor in mechanical engineering. 


Tue following have been named to instruetorships 
in the University of Maine: Wilson B. Stallworthy, 
zoology, and Therese I. Dumais, speech, both on the 
Brunswick campus; and Thomas R. Woolley, speech, 
on the Orono campus. 


Cart SveDBERG, a member of the Tacoma (Wash) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, has been appointed to the 
staff of Pacifie Lutheran College (Parkland, Wash.) 
to teach piano. 


New appointments at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science include: Alfred M. Bongio- 
vanni and Harry H. Pote, department of pharma- 
cology; Kenneth Avis and Robert H. Garrison, de- 
partment of pharmacy; Francis Huck, Julius M. 
Ashkin, and James C. Hetrick, department of physics 
and mathematies; Nathaniel Tisehler, Robert L. Terry, 
Gilbert Ullrich, and William Ball, department 0 
biology; William J. Fahy and Louis Shelanski, de- 
partment of English; and Maxwell Gordon, Grafton 
Chase, and Isadore Dintzis, department of chemistry. 
Francis M. White has returned to the department of 
biology, after leave of absence for military duty; and 
the following have been promoted to the rank of ass0- 
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ciate professor: Harvey P. Frank, George W. Patter- 
zon, Jr., Ralph Pressman, Louis A. Reber, and Nathan 


Rubin. 

Vernon D. Tate, director of the division of pho- 
tographie archives and research of the National 
Arehives, has been appointed librarian, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Tate will succeed Wil- 
liam N. Seaver in July, 1947, when the latter retires 
after 22 years of service. 


Herzert E. Bouton, Sather professor emeritus of 
history, University of California, has been appointed 
to the Planning Committee of the Library of Congress. 


Aurrep McCiunea Lg&g, chairman of the department 
of sociology, Wayne University (Detroit), has been 
appointed to the editorial board of a new international 
quarterly magazine, The Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, which will begin publication in three 
languages early in 1947. 


THomas Munro, curator of education, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and professor of art, Western Re- 
serve University, has been appointed to the Editorial 
Advisory Board of the World Book Eneyelopedia of 
Chieago, to sueeeed George H. Chase, John E. Hudson 
professor emeritus of archaeology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has held a post on the board in the field of 
humanities and the fine arts since 1936. 


Joun C. Baruar, JR., professor of inorganic chem- 
istry, University of Illinois, has sueceeded Laurence 
L. Quill, head of the department of chemistry, Mich- 
gan State College, as chairman of the division of 
chemical edueation, American Chemical Society. 


Linwoop F, Tics, assistant dean, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science, has been appointed 
chairman, Committee on Activities for Alumni, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Professor 
Tice has also been reappointed to the Pan-American 
Conferenee on Pharmaceutical Education. 


Raymonp J. SonraG, professor of European history, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been granted 
leave of absence to spend two to four years in edit- 
ing the records of the German foreign office. Dr. 
Sontag will direet a staff of historians in the Depart- 
ment of State project that will “reveal the inside story 
of Nazi foreign policy.” 


Pur C. Martrn, assistant professor of industrial 
education, Cornell University, has been appointed 
director of the State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences to be loeated in the Battle Hill School, White 
Plains (N. Y.). This is one of the five new institutes 
under the direction of Lawrence L. Jarvie, the estab- 
lishment of which was reported in ScHooL AND §So- 
Clety, November 2. 
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THE following administrative appointments in the 
Denver public schools were announced recently: Gra- 
ham R. Miller, principal, East High School, as as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of business manage- 
ment to succeed James J. Ball, retired, after 28 years 
of service. Louis H. Braun, administrative assistant, 
will sueceed Mr. Miller, and Milton C. Rebell, prin- 
cipal, Cheltenham and Colfax schools, will replace Mr. 
Braun. Gilbert S. Willey, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools, Pueblo, and is sueceeded by 
Claude B. Pendleton, former principal, North High 
School. 


Recent Deaths 

FREDERICK PARKER JORDAN AND Myra BrEacu Jor- 
DAN died, October 23 and October 24, respectively. 
Mr. Jordan, who was eighty-nine years old at the time 
of his death, had served the University of Michigan 
as associate librarian; Mrs. Jordan, who was eighty- 
three years old, had served the university as dean of 
women (1906-22). 


Susan Amira BAcon, professor emeritus of modern 
languages, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), died, 
October 26, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Bacon had taught in Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven; Mount Holyoke College; Reed College (Port- 
land, Ore.) ; and Carleton College until her retirement 
more than ten years ago. 


BENJAMIN Burks KENDRICK, chairman of the de- 
partment of history and political science, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina (Greens- 
boro), died, October 27, at the age of sixty-two years. 
Dr. Kendrick had served as instructor in history 
(1912-15), assistant professor (1915-20), and asso- 
ciate professor (1920-23), Columbia University; and 
at the Woman’s College as professor of history (1923- 
31) and head of the department (since 1931). 


Joun Pau. Srumons, professor of chemistry, New 
York University, died, October 29, at the age of sixty- 
six years. Dr. Simmons, who would have reached 
emeritus status next year, had served the university 
as instructor in chemistry (1907-10), assistant pro- 
fessor (1910-17), associate professor (1917-27), and 
professor and director of the Nichols Laboratories 
(sinee 1927). 


RutTH GARTLAND, who retired, September 1, as pro- 
fessor of social ease work, School of Applied Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh, died, November 1. Miss 
Gartland had taught at the University of Chicago and 
Western Reserve University before going to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1938, 

Louis H. Burrows, a teacher of chemistry in the 
Franklin School of Science and Arts, Philadelphia, 
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was killed in an automobile accident, November 1, at 
the age of thirty-four years. 


Honors and Awards 

Dorotuy Pettis, professor of modern languages, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science (Manhattan), recently won the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma-Virginia Gildersleeve Scholarship Award, 
which enables Miss Pettis to spend a year of study 
in South America. The award is made annually for 
study “to promote better relationships among nations.” 


C. Beaumont WIckKs, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, University of Alabama, was recently 
awarded the Belgian Croix de Guerre with Palm by 
the Prince Regent of Belgium for his “exceptional war 
service during the liberation and defense of Belgium.” 
Dr. Wicks served as a naval lieutenant commander 
attached to the intelligence division of the Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Forces in Europe. 


Other Items 

José SANCHEz, of the department of Romance lan- 
guages, Northwestern University, returned recently 
from a trip through Latin America with a group of 


Shorter Papers. 
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students interested in Hispanie affairs. Next summer 
a similar trip will be sponsored by the Universidaq 
Nacional de Colombia (Bogota) as a field course jy 
intermediate and advanced Spanish. The course wil] 
begin and end in Chicago, with the trip, including a 
four- or six-week stay in Bogota, beginning in the 
middle of June and ending, August 30. The group 
will fly to Mexico, all Central America, and the West 
Indies. The return trip will be made by water if boats 
are available. 


Over 200 students are enrolled as college freshmen 
in the credit centers which opened during October and 
which are being administered by the Extension Service 
of the Pennsylvania State College in Bellefonte, Phil- 
ipsburg, Lewistown, and State College. Additional 
centers will open in Somerset, Sayre, and Shamokin 
during November. The centers were set up “to answer 
the need of emergency education of students not able 
to gain admission to the state’s crowded colleges,” ac 
cording to a statement sent to SCHOOL AND Society by 
John Taylor, supervisor of the centers. The servic 
is similar to that established for students in engineer- 
ing and business subjects, as reported in these columns, 


November 2. 








MORE ENGLISH-LANGUAGE STRAW FOR 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE BRICKS 

A COLLEGE class of 35 students of English was 

asked to explain the difference between corporal and 

capital punishment. Out of the number a full 30 

revealed ignorance of “corporal”; 22 did not know 

“capital.” 

Let instructors propound this question, being ecare- 
ful that some language-minded member does not “let 
the cat out of the bag” prematurely: “Do you believe 
in capital punishment for children under eight years 
of age?” One ean be greatly amused, when not moved 








insight. Literature interests only as action or stories, 
with the sense of art all but completely missing. The 
learning of a modern foreign language, with attendant 
concern in its literature, under these handicaps, be- 
comes practically out of the question. Only those in 
the large category of linguistically deficient students 
who accept the condition that they must begin again 
at the beginning and learn the new language from the 
ground up, while simultaneously ministering to their 
own halting mother tongue, can really derive much 
benefit from foreign-language study. The student's 
knowledge of a foreign language cannot reach a level 


to tears, by the serious essays on the theme by young’ higher than that attained by his English, a fact 0! 


authors vainly struggling to bluff their way past 
“capital.” A moment ago a preacher on the radio 
changed the well-known Biblical wording to “The 
mills of God grind ezactingly,’ thinking thus, no 
doubt, to bring the meaning home to the minds of 
his widespread congregation. But I cannot suppress 
the conviction, in view of the foregoing, that the 
alteration wrought much more harm than good. 
There is, in other words, a tremendous, possibly 
hopeless, task confronting teachers of all subjects in 
the United States; namely, that of counteracting the 
drag of inadequacy of word stock on the part of stu- 
dents. 
Along with weak vocabulary goes feeble stylistic 





which many teachers, some distinguished educational 
theorists even, and virtually all laymen, are comfort- 
ably oblivious. 

Now it is to the masses of unready students that 
the expert “conversational” praetitioners address 
themselves, all aglow. Stephen A. Freeman, writing 
in the Journal of the Association of American Regis- 
trars, April, 1945, and speaking thus to an audience 
relatively uninformed in foreign languages (ineiden- 
tally losing a good opportunity to instruct it) affirms 
that “the constant, even exclusive use of the language 
in the classroom” is the only allowable usage in “pr 
gressive centers of language teaching” ; and Pedro 
Villa Fernandez, in letters to The Washington Post 
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and The New York Times, May 6, 1946, argues hotly 
that the results of foreign-language teaching are 
“meager indeed” because few students display in later 
vears even elementary capacity in speaking the foreign 
language studied. Both put the primary blame upon 
teachers. 

To these gentlemen I would reply in part by citing 
my experience with the “eorporal-capital” fiasco re- 
lated above and suggesting that the methods of teach- 

he modern foreign languages are not nearly as 
much to blame as the ineffective system for securing 
fluency in the native vernacular which sends students 
into the colleges without linguistic formation for for- 
eign-language intricacies. What can one do, by what 
Mario A. Pei of Columbia ealls the “talkie-talkie” 
system, or by any other means, with a student of 
French or Spanish who does not recognize “corporal” 
in other than a military connection? 

No teacher with pretensions to logical thinking is 
an enemy to using all the oral and aural practice 
“the traffie will bear.” But it is exceedingly regret- 
table that those who write on language questions do 
not wage their campaigns upon the essential plat- 
form of languages as the bases of literature. Our 
so-called “educated” people in these latter years have 
for the most part been anything but conspicuous for 
literary consciousness, and this is a disastrous econ- 


ship. Those who are obligated to lead in thinking 
along this line should attack day in and day out the 
baneful conviction of impatient students and an 
equally unstable publie that to order a meal in a 
foreign language is the summum bonum principle in 
foreign-language ambitions. 

It is often distressing, in this connection, to read 
disquisitions on teaching by persons who either do not 
teach at all, or do not teach the subjects on which 
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they presume to speak with authority. Ordway Tead 
is a brilliant writer, and evidently conscieritious at 
all times, but as a judge of the language situation he 
will have to show his eredentials. Has he, for ex- 
ample, voluntarily undertaken, like a certain profes- 
sor in Washington University, to teach a class of 
college undergraduates so that he may write with 
genuine authority in regard to them? I think not; 
and I am persuaded that most of the violent criticism 
of language-teaching on the ground that it does not 
make foreign natives out of our citizens overnight is 
produced by individuals removed from the active 
arena, who draw continually on their “bright lexicons” 
for words like “dynamic” and “challenging,” while 
themselves thoroughly beyond the reach of “chal- 
lenge.” Those whose righteous wrath from the 
swivel chair breaks forth against a particular group 
of teachers would find in matters like the “eorporal- 
capital” deficiencies much more relevant premises for 
their hypotheses relating to foreign-language learning. 

Says Dr. Tead:-“We want more American students 
who are capable multilingual,’ or “at least bi-lingual” 
(Journal of Higher Education, June, 1946, pp. 292 
and 293). The italics are mine, and they express my 
surprise at the easy manner in which such superb 
and rare accomplishments are tossed about. The in- 
eseapable fact is that a student must first be mono- 
lingual, for otherwise he cannot even be spoon-fed, 
after the fashion so many are advocating nowadays. 
Illiterate almost in English, he would fain wake up 
in the morning delightfully literate in a foreign lan- 
guage of vast breadth and scope! The thought is 
entirely too beautfiul. Such possibilities were not 
ordained in God’s decrees. 

A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


Comment and Criticism... 





THE LATINITY OF A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 

Tug vocation of linotype operating is a skilled and 
honorable one requiring the acquisition of an educa- 
tional background among its qualifications. It is not 
strange to find an operator with more than an average 
education, even one with some pretensions to scholar- 
ship. Anyone who has ever published a piece in a 
hewspaper or magazine becomes aware that he is at 
the merey of the man who makes the final decision 
4s to the shape and form of the words to reach print. 
No amount of metieulousness on the part of the writer 
or editor in reading proof ean change the opinion of 
the linotype operator, once he has come to the con- 
lusion that a partieular word must be spelled in a 
particular way. 


e 


A little knowledge, as every one knows, is a danger- 
ous thing. The more the operator knows, or thinks he 
does, the more chances there are of his superimposing 
his will on that of the author. A case in point oe- 
curred very recently in a little article contributed by 
the present writer to this journal.’ The Latin phrase 
at the end of this article appeared in print as ad 
maiorem scholae glorium, rather than as ad maiorem 
scholae gloriam, as the manuscript and the corrected 
galley originally had it. Clearly the linotype operator 
was in a state of confusion. His sixth scholarly sense 
told him that the quotation must be garbled; perhaps 
he was able to recall somewhat vaguely the original 


1W. W. Brickman, SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 63: 445-6, 


June 22, 1946. 















rendering of the famous words. At any rate he knew 
that something was wrong and that it was his duty 
to rectify any error that came to his attention. 

The careful reader will note comparatively frequent 
instances of this sort in publications of all kinds. 
One more example might be cited here. In E. George 
Payne’s introduction to Myers and Williams’ “#duea- 
tion in a Democracy,” there is a similar vowel change 
from a to u in the phrase ad nauseum.? Here the 
linotype operator must have been certain that he was 
reading museum, or else his confidence in his knowl- 
edge of Latin was so great as to permit himself the 


analogy of museum-nauseum, 


Reports. 
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No plea will be made at this point for the inclusion 
of more Latin in the curriculum of linotype operating, 
Nor will any attempt be made to arouse professional 
sentiment against linotype operators. All one ¢ay 
do is to counsel patience and the exercise of good wil 
In the last analysis the linotype operator ean always 
wreak vengeance on those authors who make light of 
his vocation or his aspirations to scholarship. (It js 
to be hoped that the operator who is destined to set 
this article in type will read it in the same spirit jy 
which it is written.) 
WituiaM W. Brickman 

THE Bronx, NEW YorK CITY 








NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE FOR- 

EIGN-LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 
THE Northwestern State College Foreign Language 
Conference, the first postwar foreign-language con- 
ference in the South, was held at Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana, May 3 and 4, with “The Renaissance of Foreign 
Language Study” as its theme. The conference was 
attended by more than 125 registrants (representing 
nine languages) from nine states. B. L. Ullman, pro- 
fessor of classical languages, University of North 
Carolina, and James B. Tharp, professor of modern 
languages, Ohio State University, were the lecturers, 
and papers were presented by scholars and teachers 
from five states. 

Joe Farrar, president of the college, in his invita- 
tion on the program sounded the keynote of the Con- 
ference with these words: “More than ever before 
America is feeling the need of a knowledge of foreign 
languages: our young men and women are returning 
from the armed forces with a consciousness of the 
practical value of the ability to use a foreign lan- 
guage; international polities, economics, and good will 
demand competence in foreign languages; and an in- 
creasing humane interest in both past and contempo- 
cultures is erying for the key of foreign lan- 


rary 
That foreign-language teachers are alert to 


guages.” 
this need and are ready to implement the recently 
depreciated potentialities of foreign-language study 
in modern education is evinced by a selection of titles 
of papers offered: “What Are the Humanities?” 
“Foreign Languages, A Key to World Peace,” “Labo- 
ratory Sections in Foreign Languages,” “God Speaks 
Only English?” “The Place of Foreign Languages in 
the Modern High School” (administrators’ panel), 
“The Place of Language in General Education,” 
“Adaptations of the Latin Curriculum to Present-Day 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942, p. 


2 Revised edition. 
XXVii. 





Education,” “Fluid Drive for Foreign Languages,” 
“Observations on Foreign Language Classes for 
Adults,” “The Influence of the ASTP on Modern Lan- 
guage Instruction,” and “English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage for Aliens.” 

Some quotable passages from the papers follow: 


The linguist is worth potentially as many men as he 
knows languages. 

A key to understanding and tolerance among nations is 
foreign-language study. 

The reconversion of curricula must include an appreci: 
ation of foreign civilizations. 

Because of the benefits of foreign languages a perma- 
nent place in the curriculum is insured. 

If we are agreed that we must live as one global com- 
munity, what better foundation can we lay for better 
understanding of our world neighbors than by study of 
their language? 

We cannot live alone and like it, either in time or place. 
Those who would ignore the past, who would begin the 
study of history with World War II, are temporal isola- 
tionists. 

Liberal education develops the student, changes his out 
look, makes a different person of him, even if he does not 
remember his Latin or his history. 

To deny discipline is to deny education. 

Returning to the Founding Fathers, as is so oftea 
urged, means returning to the Latin and Greek classics 
from which they drew much of their inspiration. 

We have today an alphabet devised by the Semites, 
equipped with vowels by the Greeks, simplified and spread 
and transmitted to us by the Romans. This Roman alpha- 
bet, constantly spreading, is a symbol of international 
unity, a proof that nations can agree. 

Since John Paul Jones, in . . . 1775, admonished the 
Naval Committee of Congress that an officer should be 20! 
only a ‘‘capable mariner’’ but also a ‘‘ gentleman of 
liberal education’? and ‘‘should also be versed in French 
and Spanish,’’ the United States Navy has recognized 
the importance of foreign-language study. 
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The adult is slower [in foreign languages] in one 
ogpect only: in developing a reading ability. 

Can Johnnie be made to love Latin? He can, provided 
that the teacher knows not only Latin but also Johnnie. 
th an increasing number of alien students in our 
institutions a special English course is necessary for them. 

As the nation strives to achieve more perfect democ- 
racy, the foreign languages, along with all other divisions 
of the school curriculum, must find valid contributions to 
the social outlook, to the esthetic-intellectual outlook, as 
well as to the practical outlook of American citizenry. 

We should combat the distinction and verbal connota- 
tions of ‘‘tool’’ and ‘‘eultural’’ [in foreign-language 


r 


Vi 


sdv 
study J. 

We want a multitude of appreciators, many amateurs, 
and a few artist performers. 

[Language] is at once a tool, a procedure, a content, 


and a standard. 

The objectives [of the foreign-language work in the 
ASTP] are not new, merely rearranged. 

[A] strenuous long-time training program [is] needed 
for adequate competency to teach a language as language 
rather than as mere social background or cultural corre- 
lation. 

International understanding is a two-way process: No 
one language is comprehensive or rich enough to contain 
all the delicate concepts of the human mind and soul. 

If speaking [a foreign language] becomes the primary 
objective, grade placement of language studies will be 
extended downward. 

Through foreign-language studies the secondary school 
s has an unparalleled opportunity to make international 
understanding a dominant emphasis in its teaching. 

The impetus of the ASTP is revealed chiefly in four 


study,... a new approach to the oral-aural method, 
more concentration and acceleration, and a shift of objec- 
tives to include the spoken language. 

By speaking foreign languages, by seeing from an- 
other point of view, the linguist is better able to under- 
stand and appreciate his [foreign] neighbor. 


JonaH W. D. SKILES 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, 
NaTcHITOCHES, LA. 
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COLLINS, CAROL (compiler). Economic Geography—Pro- 
ducts. Part 1, Adventure in Geography, No. 1, 
Pp. 27. Teaching Aids Service of the College Library, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 
1946. $1.00 (for Part 1 and Part 2). 
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School Sound Systems. 
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A list of charts and maps, exhibits, films, slides and 
filmslides, pictures, publications, and recordings ; for all 
ages. 

se 


Economic Geography—Products. Part II. 


Adventure in Geography, No. 2. Pp. 62. Teaching 


Aids Service of the College Library, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 1946. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Danicl Coit Gilman. Pp. 173. 


Harcourt Brace. 1946. $2.00. 
A short biography of the first president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University which is, at the same time, a contribution 
to the problem of providing better facilities for higher 
education. 

9 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., EMILY EVELETH SNYDER, AND 


JessE V. MILLER. A Workbook for Students of 
Biology. Pp. 267. Ginn and Company. 1946. $1.32. 


Intended as a guide for the student in planning experi- 
ments, making records, and so forth. 


HEIMERS, LILI (compiler). China. Adventure in Geo- 


graphy Series No. 3. Pp. 9. Teaching Aids Service of 
the College Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair. 1946. $0.25. 

A list of charts and maps, exhibits, films, slides and film- 
slides, pictures, publications and recordings. 


e 
Free Teaching Aids—No. 1. Pp. 24. 


Teaching Aids Service of the College Library, New 


Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 
1946. $0.50. 

A catalogue of 300 addresses from which may be obtained 
free charts and maps, and publications and pictures, use- 
ful to teachers of all age groups. 


Russia. Adventure in Geography Series 


No. 2. Pp. 9. Teaching Aids Service of the College 


Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montelair. 1946. $0.25. 
A provisional list of teaching aids: charts and maps, ex- 
hibits, films, slides and filmslides, pictures, publications, 
and recordings. 
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HuGuHes, RAYMOND H., AND WILLIAM H. LANCELOT. 


Education: America’s Magic. Pp. 183. The Iowa 
State College Press. 1946. $2.50. 


One of the purposes of this book is to determine the 
approximate position of each state in the effort put forth 
to provide universal education for its young people. 


PERCIVAL, WALTER PILLING. Across the Years. Tlus- 


trated. Pp. 195. Department of Education, Quebec, 
Canada. 1946. 

Recounting one hundred years of education in the Province 
of Quebec, this book was written to celebrate the centenary 
of the Education Act of 1846. 


Pp. 31. Radio Manufacturers 
Association, 1317 F St., Washington 4, D. C. 1946. 
Single copies free, prices for quantity orders may be 
obtained from the association. 

Presents basic standards developed by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers Association Joint 
Committee on Standards for School Audio Equipment. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


By Edward G. Olsen, Director of School and Community Relations, 
Washington State Office of Public Instruction 


® This is the first text to treat comprehensively all phases of school and community it 
relationships, including techniques, community analysis, administrative problems, 


the entire basic philosophy of the new, community-integrated school. 
College List, $ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


By Charles W. Odell, Ph.D., University of Illinois 


® Simple presentation of a wide variety of complex material, understandable to the 
dent not trained in mathematics, is the keynote of this outstanding text. It is! 
on the author’s long experience as a teacher and writer. 


College List, 
SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF price ~ 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 




















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘““The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 























SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.! 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


By Edward G. Olsen, Director of School and Community Relations, 
Washington State Office of Public Instruction 


® This is the first text to treat comprehensively all phases of school and community inter- 
relationships, including techniques, community analysis, administrative problems, and 


the entire basic philosophy of the new, community-integrated school. 
College List, $3.15 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


By Charles W. Odell, Ph.D., University of Illinois 


® Simple presentation of a wide variety of complex material, understandable to the st 
dent not trained in mathematics, is the keynote of this outstanding text. It is base 
on the author’s long experience as a teacher and writer. 


College List, $3.1 
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